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Tellow Book appears a pale coterie of long-haired dilettantes.
Among established writers were Swinburne, Hardy, Lang, and
T. E. Brown, while those who owed their first encouragement
to Henley, and become known as " Henley's young men," included
Barrie, H. G. Wells, W. B. Yeats, Kipling, G. W. Steevens, Arthur
Morrison, H. D. Lowry, and Charles Whibley. His "young men"
gave him. a whole-hearted loyalty won by admiration, for his
courage, vigour, and magnetic personality. Yeats long afterwards
told Wilfrid Blunt that" the three persons he had known who most
impressed him with their power were William Morris, Henley,
and Madame Blavatsky," and Wells gives a characteristic glimpse
of him talking "richly and agreeably," while "he emphasised his
remarks by clutching an agate paper weight in his big freckled
paw and banging it on his writing table."

The National Observer was a fresh breeze in the fetid drawing-
room atmosphere of the 'nineties, representing the best traditions
of letters, shrewd criticism, honesty of outlook, and hatred of
Humbug. Mr. Wilfred Whitten wrote wistfully afterwards:

"The National Observer may not fill in the memory quite
the same place that it filled in the eyes of its handful of pur-
chasers; but what a bliss it struck upon the week. We were
relatively poor then, my friend and I, and we clubbed our
money week after week to buy the paper. How we shouted
and wrote each other notes about Mrs. Meynell's * Rejection *
and Mr. Kenneth Grahame's ' Orion' and Kipling's ' Tomlin-
son', and the trail of Henley over all."

It was too good for a public insufficiently educated to dis-
criminate between the real article and engaging counterfeits.
When it died, that enterprising publisher, William Heiuemann,
invited Henley to edit the New Review, a monthly periodical
which made its bow under Henley's guidance about the same rime
as Heinemann's rival, John Lane, launched the Tellow Book.
Lane's venture endured exactly three years; Henley's lasted eight
months longer, finishing in December 1897, its final number
including the final instalment of Joseph Conrad's Nigger of the
Narcissus. For Conrad was the last of "Henley's young men;"
though he professed himself unable to get beyond the first sixty
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